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[Since the last issue of the Classical Journal two noted American classicists 
have dropped out of our ranks. In honor of these departed scholars who have 
in different spheres done so much for the promotion of the higher learning in 
America we present the following brief memorial tributes.] 


WILLIAM WATSON GOODWIN 


On the evening of June 15 Professor William Watson Goodwin 
passed peacefully away at his home in Cambridge. He was the 
oldest of American classical scholars, the last representative of 
that great generation, dear to Harvard men, of which Child, Lane, 
and Norton were elder members. His quiet end was a fitting 
close to a long and noble life. It seemed appropriate that his 
funeral should be held during Commencement week, making a 
part of the solemn festival of the University with which he had 
been so closely bound. 

By birth and association Professor Goodwin was connected 
with three centers of New England’s spiritual life—Plymouth, 
Concord, and Cambridge. He was born in 1831 at Concord where 
his father was minister of the First Church; his mother died in 
his infancy, and after his father’s death in 1836 he lived with his 
grandparents in Plymouth. Thus his boyhood was spent in the 
place founded by his ancestors and under the most potent New 
England influences. Here he prepared for Harvard College, 
which he entered in 1847. The two years following his graduation 
he spent in private teaching and study, but in 1853 he went to 
Europe, where he studied at the universities of Géttingen, Berlin, 
and Bonn, taking his Doctor’s degree at Géttingen in 1855. After 
a year of travel in Italy and Greece, a part of the time in company 
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with his classmate, the late Professor W. F. Allen, he returned in 
1856 to Harvard as tutor in Greek and Latin. When Felton 
was chosen president of the University in 1860, Mr. Goodwin 
was elected his successor in the Eliot professorship of Greek litera- 
ture. Forty-one years he held this office in active service until 
his retirement in 1901 as Eliot professor emeritus, and then he 
continued for some time his instruction in Plato and Aristotle. 
He was also an Overseer from 1903 to 1909. Mr. Goodwin thus 
served Harvard University for fifty-six years as tutor, professor, 
professor emeritus, and overseer; his entire official connection 
as student and teacher covered a span of sixty-five years, broken 
only by the few years following his graduation. During the long 
period of his service he assisted in the significant educational 
changes which were brought to pass, being from the first one of 
the ardent supporters of the plans to allow students a freer choice 
of studies; and he contributed to the growth and influence of the 
University by his counsel and practical wisdom as well as by that 
great learning and noble nature which made for him a place apart 
in the minds of all who knew him. He was pre-eminently a Hel- 
lenist, and on his attainments in that field his permanent reputa- 
tion rests. When but twenty-nine he published his Syntax of the 
Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb, which for a full half-century 
has been the standard work for English-speaking students. Only 
the few who are familiar with the history of syntactical studies 
can understand today the service which this book did in substitut- 
ing reason, clearness, and precision for the metaphysical specula- 
tions which were still rife in the middle of the last century in spite 
of the teachings of Madvig and others. To these scholars Mr. 
Goodwin made full and generous acknowledgment of his indebted- 
ness; but his own contribution was large. Furthermore, he pos- 
sessed unusual skill in formulating principles clearly and exactly, 
so that the forms of statement which he adopted in 1860 have long 
been the commonplaces of students and scholars. In 1870 his 
Greek Grammar appeared, which displayed the same qualities as 
his Moods and Tenses. 

But Mr. Goodwin was a grammarian in the ancient rather than 
the modern sense. Aeschylus, Pindar, Thucydides, Plato, and 
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Aristotle were the authors whom he especially chose to expound. 
A long series of pupils gladly recall his profound knowledge, his 
keen insight, his genuine appreciation of the value of the literature 
with which he was dealing, the beauty of his renderings, and his 
clear and stimulating exposition. Complete as was his knowledge 
of what other men had thought and said on a particular question, 
his classes knew that he gave them his own views, matured by 
careful thought, and not mere borrowings from other men. Dull 
indeed was the pupil who did not carry away from Mr. Goodwin’s 
classroom new concepts of the scholar’s aim and new ideals of 
the teacher’s office. In the difficult field of Athenian law he was 
also at home, as his editions of Demosthenes’ On the Crown and 
Against Midias attest; and his essays in the former work, as well 
as his papers on the battle of Salamis, show his interest and skill 
in historical studies. Of his occasional writings it is unnecessary 
here to speak. They were not numerous; but all his work had 
the same high qualities which secured him early his unquestioned 
place among scholars. 

From his student days Mr. Goodwin was interested in archae- 
ology. When the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
was founded in 1882, he was naturally chosen as its first director. 
“When Goodwin consented to accept the directorship,” wrote 
Professor Norton on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the School, ‘we knew that the success of the undertaking was 
assured.” In recognition of his interest in Greece he was made 
Knight of the Greek Order of the Redeemer. Many academic honors 
came to him. Amherst, Columbia, Yale, Chicago, and Harvard at 
home, Cambridge, Oxford, and Edinburgh abroad, conferred their 
honorary degrees; and in 1905, fifty years after his promotion to 
the doctorate, Géttingen gracefully renewed his degree. He was 
chosen president of the American Philological Association in 1871 
and in 1884 and was president of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences in 1903. He was a foreign member of the German 
Archaeological Institute of Berlin, an honorary member of the 
Hellenic Society of London, of the Philological Society of Cam- 
bridge, England, of the Archaeological Society and the Academy of 
Science of Athens, and of the Hellenic Society of Constantinople. 
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His learning and his honors he bore with great modesty, often 
disclaiming knowledge and declining credit when other men knew 
that they were his. Pretence, display, and all insincerity he 
detested. Kindliness, gracious dignity, and a natural nobility 
marked him all his life. To have acquaintance with him was 
a boon; to be admitted to the closer circle of his friendship was 
an ennobling privilege. His friends were many both in America 
and abroad. Few men have been more loved, and few have so 
deserved men’s affection. In recent years he seldom went abroad, 
so that younger men had little chance to meet him; but visitors 
at his home found the same cordial welcome as before. Like a 
Homeric king he sat by his fireside, giving gracious hospitality 
to those who came. He was full of interest in the world, especially 
in that academic world which had been his so long. His fund of 
recollections was inexhaustible, and no man was ever more delight- 
ful in reminiscence than he. This, however, is not the place or 
time for personal recollections of one so lately gone; but all of 
Mr. Goodwin’s friends will hold their memories of him the more 
precious now that they cannot be enlarged. 

CiiFForRD H. Moore 


HAROLD WHETSTONE JOHNSTON 


On Monday, June 17, Harold Whetstone Johnston, professor 
of Latin in the Indiana University, suddenly passed from life. 
Born March 19, 1859, he was at the very acme of his strength and 
usefulness. In recognition not only of his reputation as a Latin 
scholar and his wide influence as a teacher, but also of his prominent 
position in the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, 
the editors of this JouRNAL have set apart a page to his memory. 

Professor Johnston was graduated from Illinois College in 
1879, at the age of twenty, with the highest honors of his class. 
A brilliant student in all departments, he showed especial aptitude 
for the classical languages, which were then the backbone of the 
curriculum. As an undergraduate he had probably read more 
extensively in the classical authors than the average undergraduate 
today who “specializes” in Greek and Latin. At graduation he 
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was appointed tutor in Latin at his alma mater and in a few years 
became professor. From the outset he devoted himself with zeal 
and enthusiasm to his teaching. Teaching he always regarded 
as his first business. He prepared his work with scrupulous care 
and put his whole soul into the exercises of the classroom. But 
the remarkable fact in Professor Johnston’s early career was, 
after all, the true conception which he, a youth of twenty-five, 
without the stimulus and guidance of university associations, 
instinctively possessed of the scope and significance of his profes- 
sion as a Latinist. He did not accept the established routine of 
college teaching as marking the bounds of his own private studies. 
He read widely, in many fields. He early accumulated a good 
working library, which he constantly augmented. He so arranged 
his courses as to introduce new subjects at frequent intervals. 
At the end of fifteen years of teaching at Illinois College he had 
covered with his classes a very wide range of subjects, had trained 
a succession of classes with notable success, and was already favor- 
ably known away from home as a sound scholar and as a teacher 
of extraordinary ability. His learning, originality, and pedagogical 
skill were all illustrated in that remarkable textbook, his first 
publication of importance, the Selected Orations and Letters of 
Cicero (1891). 

In 1895 Professor Johnston was called to the headship of the 
Department of Latin in the Indiana University. He eagerly 
accepted the larger opportunity. His success was immediate and 
conspicuous. He quickly adjusted himself to his new environ- 
ment and soon became an important factor in the affairs of the 
growing university and a recognized leader among the classical 
teachers of the state. Indeed, from now on he proved himself 
above all a teacher of teachers. The list would be long of the clas- 
sical teachers in high schools, colleges, and universities who are 
proud to recall that they were Johnston’s pupils. 

As the above account has shown, Professor Johnston as a 
Latinist was practically self-trained. He passed through no 
graduate school; received no formal discipline in the methods of 
research; came under the inspiring influence of no great scholar. 
Although he was a man of great learning, intellectually alert and 
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independent in his scholarly judgments, he preferred to be known 
as a scholarly teacher rather than as, distinctively, an original 
investigator. Indeed, he displayed a certain diffidence in this 
regard, rarely publishing as such the results of his own research. 
He confined himself almost entirely to such publications as 
he, a teacher, believed would be valuable to other teachers: 
witness his numerous articles on teaching, his “‘ Metrical Licenses 
of Vergil,” and his editions of Cicero and Caesar. In the same 
category (for they were merely his class lectures) belong the two 
admirable handbooks, Latin Manuscripts (1897) and The Private 
Life of the Romans (1903). All these publications bear testimony 
to a strong and original personality. We see in them the teacher 
endowed in a rare degree with the ability to arouse and sustain the 
interest of his pupils, the scholar whose intellect was highly trained 
in both analysis and construction, the writer whose ideas were 
never vague and who commanded a clean, terse English style for 
their expression. Dr. Johnston’s last years were given to « work 
which will doubtless prove, if it is ever published, his most valuable 
contribution to scholarship—an edition of a comprehensive selec- 
tion from the Latin inscriptions. It is understood that he left 
it practically ready for the printer. 

The writer of this notice, a pupil of Professor Johnston’s and 
for twenty-five years an intimate friend, would have been glad if 
the opportunity were here given him to place on record a personal 
appreciation of the man and to pay to his memory a grateful 
tribute of friendship and affection. Indeed, many members of 
this Association, which he helped to found and in which he always 
took an active part, would welcome a statement of this sort. In 
this place, however, it has seemed appropriate merely to record, 
in an impersonal way and very briefly, the salient facts in his career. 
Those who enjoyed the privilege of his friendship, who knew the 
rare qualities of mind and heart that gave his singularly attractive 
personality an infinite charm, alone can realize how keenly his 


loss is felt. 


EDWARD CApPs 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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PREPOSITIONAL COMPOUNDS WITH THE DATIVE 
IN HIGH-SCHOOL LATIN AND THE FIRST 
YEAR IN COLLEGE 


By Emory B. LEASE 
The College of the City of New York 


Should the rule for prepositional compounds with the dative 
be banished from the Latin grammar? If retained, should it be 
taught in the high school? What is the actual value of the 
rule? How often does it help? How often does it mislead ? 
These questions we should like to submit to the readers of the 
Classical Journal. 

This rule has recently been vigorously assailed and, we believe, 
justly so, by Professor Edwin W. Fay in the Classical Quarterly, 
V (July, to11), 194: ‘The rule for the dative with compound 
verbs has long seemed to me a regular lazy-bed for grammarians; 
for pupils a very opiate and narcotic to reflection.”” Who was 
responsible for perpetrating this purely mechanical rule upon the 
pupil, we know not. But as early as 1878 Draeger in his epoch- 
making work practically said that there was only one trouble with 
the rule and that was that it wouldn’t work (Histor. Synt. d. lat. 
Spr., 1, 377). Today the rule is to be found in some form or other 
in every Latin grammar, and in one widely known and widely 
used, these significant words are to be found as “‘the conclusion 
of the whole matter’’: ‘‘But the usage varies in different authors, 
in different words, and often in the same word and the same sense. 
The lexicon must be consulted for each word.” “‘ ’Tis true, ’tis 
pity and pity ‘tis ’tis true.’”’ Would that this “Note” had been 
given a position of greater conspicuousness and had been printed 
in larger type! I do not think there can be any doubt that the 
chief cause of the trouble has been that the pupil has entertained an 
exaggerated idea of the value and importance of this rule, with 
the result, frequent shipwreck. Possessed of remarkable mucilagi- 
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nous qualities it has stuck in the pupil’s mind when other much 
more important rules have passed into his mind and out, without 
finding a secure resting-place. Accordingly in writing a prose 
composition exercise, he uses the dative simply because the verb 
happened to begin with one of those prepositions, or in account- 
ing for a certain ambiguous case-form he at once jumps to the con- 
clusion that the word is in the dative, simply because his eye has 
happened to light upon one of those compounds somewhere in the 
vicinity. Is not this a common experience, and is not the rule 
clearly ‘‘an opiate and narcotic to reflection”? To cite one ex- 
ample by way of illustration: Recently considerable merriment 
was caused in the class when the pupil with this sentence before 
him (Livy xxi. 32. 13): “iis ipsis tumulis, quos hostes tenuerant, 
consedit,’’ without stopping to think, accounted for the case of 
tumulis by saying: “dative on account of a compound of con”! 
A little thought would have shown him that it was not a dative 
at all, but an ablative. It is better to have thought and lost than 
not to have thought at all! It is generally maintained that the 
study of Latin is an excellent training of the reasoning faculties. 
But this rule is an ‘“‘opiate.”” The mere fact that the grammars 
feel the necessity of adding a note to this rule to the effect that, 
if the dative is used with any of these compound verbs, it is on 
account of the “acquired meaning,’’ is on the face of it a confes- 
sion of the weakness of the rule. Inasmuch as to convey meaning 
is the object of language, it is the meaning of the verb, whether 
compounded or not, that settles the particular case used. The 
logic of the situation, therefore, demands that, if the dative can- 
not be accounted for because the meaning of the compound verb 
does not come within the scope of any of the rules now given in 
the grammars, an addition should be made to the rules. On the 
other hand, if this mechanical rule were abolished, every dative 
would then furnish a good intellectual exercise in order to deter- 
mine the particular variety used; in other words, the pupil would 
then be forced to think—“‘a consummation devoutly to be wish’d.” 
Sed haec hactenus. 

We now leave the general aspects of the case and turn to the 
question, What is the actual value of the rule in H. S. L. and the 
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first year in college?' Tersely put, the question is: How often 
does the rule work, how often does it not work? This latter phase 
of the question has not hitherto received the attention it deserves. 
To determine its value, therefore, it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration all of the compounds, and to note not only how often a 
dative is used, but also how often some other case is found; how 
often a preposition, and, inasmuch as verbs which are used in the 
passive take an accusative when used in the active, it follows that 
the number of times the passive is used absolutely should also be 
taken into consideration. However, not all compounds were taken 
into account. Verbs like proficiscor, profugio, progredior, etc., 
which never take a dative, as also those which take a clause as the 
object, were excluded. The results are here summarized: 


I. Carsar: dat. 51 times, acc. c. dat. 50, pass. c. dat. 8. Result: to use 
the vigorous Anglo-Saxon, in Caesar the rule works 10g times, but does not 
work 838 times. In Caesar the value of the rule is 11.4 per cent. 

II. Cicero: dat. 45, acc. c. dat. 41, pass. c. dat. 35. Result: in Cicero 
the rule works 121 times, but does not work 641 times. In Cicero the value 
of the rule is 15.8 per cent. In H. S. L. prose the rule works 230 times, but 
does not work 1,479 times, and its value in H. S. L. prose is 13.4 per cent 
(an ominous number). 

III. VeRrctt: dat. 73, acc. c. dat. 93, pass. c. dat. 13. Result: in Vergil 
the rule works 179 times, but does not work 717 times.2_ In Vergil the value 
of the rule is 19.9 per cent. 

IV. Livy I, xxt AND xxm: dat. 87 acc. c. dat. 94 pass. c. dat. 56. Result: 
the rule works in Livy 237 times, but does not work 1317 times. In Livy the 
value of the rule is 15.3 percent. Cic., C. M., Lael.: the rule works 54 times, 
but does not work 358 times. In Cicero the value of the rule is 13.1 per cent. 


SUMMARY 


In H. S. L. the rule works 409 times, but does not work 2,196 
times. Result: the utmost that the most ardent admirer of this 
rule can say is that in H. S. L. it is worth 15. 7 per cent, and in the 


* The writer has thought it sufficient to include in H. S. L. four books of Caesar’s 
Beil. Gall., six orations of Cicero (Cat., Arch., Pomp.), Verg., Aen. I-VI, and for the 
first year in college, Livy 1, xxi and xxii, Cic., Cato M., Lael. This investigation, 
therefore, covers a grand total of 18,893 lines (Caes. 2776, Cic. 2825, Verg. 4755, 
and Livy 6316 Cic. 2221), certainly more than “‘a straw which shows which way 
the wind blows.” 

? This total includes 33 occurrences where the compound “takes” the dative, 
but where classical prose requires a preposition. 
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first year in college’ worth 14.8 per cent, in the two combined, 
worth 15.3 per cent.? (In college, works 291 times, does not work 
1675 times). 

CONCLUSION 

The question, Should this rule be taught in the high school? is 
answered by the very simple fact, that a rule that works in only 
15.7 per cent of the times used is no rule at all (vide Dictionaries 
s.v. “Rule’’). 

If this conclusion should seem to anyone to be too revolutionary 
it is his bounden duty to warn the pupil before he goes to the labor 
of committing this rule to memory that it is worth only 15.7 per 
cent, and that in the case of super it is worth nothing at all in 
H. S. L.; in the case of anie its value in the first term in college 
is represented by o. If this be done, the dire consequences of 
this rule will be greatly diminished. But this is not all. As a 
protective measure it is his duty to take one step further; he 
should call the student’s attention not only to the times the rule 
works, but also, and especially, to the times it does not work, 
being careful in every instance to explain the reason for the par- 
ticular case used. 

We shall now consider the rule from another point of view, 
and ask, Is there any real necessity that will justify its existence ? 
Is it not true that the rule has caused more trouble than it is worth ? 

tIt is believed that the lists of occurrences given above are substantially accurate, 
as their accuracy has been constantly checked by the use of Lodge’s Vocabulary to 
High School Latin and Steele’s Case Usage in Livy, Il. “The Dative,” Leipzig, 


2 As Sallust and Nepos are sometimes read in the high school, it may be here 
noted that in Sallust (Cat., Jug.) the value of the rule is 11.6 per cent, and in Nepos 


15.2 per cent. 

3It may be noted here that in Caesar ante is worth 33} per cent (acc. twice [ante- 
cedo]), pass. c. dat. once [antepono]; in Cicero worth roo per cent (dat. twice [ante- 
cello]), acc. c. dat. once (antepono), pass. c. dat. once (antepono); in Vergil worth 
100 per cent (dat. once [antefero]). The value of the remaining compounds in H. S. L. 
expressed in percentages is as follows: ad 16.1, circum 5. 4, con 4.9, in 26.3, ob 23, 
prae 39.8, pro 11.3 and sub 19.6. In Livy xxi and xxii, ad 10.2, circum 12.2, con 6.3, 
in 17.7, inter 26.3, 0b 17.9, prae 26.7, pro 4, sub 17.5, and super 66.7 (found 6 times, 
4 with dative, supersum, and 2 in pass. abs., supericio, superpono). In Livy 1 the 
value of circum, pro and sub iso. In Cicero the value of circum and super is o, but 
of ante 100 (antepono, acc. c. dat. 2, pass. c. dat. 2) of prae 47.1 (-cipio 1, -dico 1, 
-fero 1, -scribo 2, -sum 2, -sto 1), but without a dat. 9. 
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When grammars state, as they do, that, if a dative is used, it is 
due to the meaning of the compound, do they not practically 
admit that to some degree, at least, the rule is unnecessary ? Most 
of them then cite such compounds as consulo, confido, to which 
we may add, concedo. With these, the particular case used de- 
pends upon the particular meaning of the compound. There is 
nothing new in this—tonsoribus notum est, but the fact is signifi- 
cant. What is true of these verbs is, we maintain, true of all. As 
the meaning of the compound is the all-important factor, not the 
two or three letters found at its beginning, it follows that if the 
meaning necessary to explain the dative is not found in the exist- 
ing rules, their scope must be enlarged. To illustrate: as adjec- 
tives of ‘‘nearness’’ take the dative, why not a verb, also, that has 
a similar meaning ?* If, for some reason, this is not possible in 
Latin, it is still possible to account for the dative with such verbs 
by saying that the action did not reach the object, only came up 
to, i.e., it is a dative of the indirect object. This would account 


‘for the dative with the class of verbs represented by adpropinquo, 


and that with the verb used for “meeting” a person, occurro 
(the accusative would be all right if the action was direct, i.e., 
knocked the man down), could be thus explained, or by calling 
it a “dative of disadvantage.’ 

It is not the purpose of the writer to record every individual use 
of a dative with a prepositional compound, and show how it can 
be explained by other rules. Space would not permit, nor, if it 
did, would it be desirable. It is sufficient to say in a general way 
that every dative owes its existence to its two fundamental mean- 
ings, ‘‘to,”’ action not direct upon, and ‘“‘for,” the dative of per- 
sonal interest, advantage, or disadvantage. Hence any verb, no 
matter what its prefix, no matter what combination of letters 
are found at its beginning, takes the dative, if its meaning is “favor, 
help, trust,” etc., and ‘‘their opposites,” such as impendeo, insidior, 

tI find I have been anticipated in this view by Zumpt, Lat. Gr., J 412. 


? Professor Fay’s explanation of the dative with adpropinguo is, however, differ- 
ent (see Classical Quarterly, V, 194). Others too, may not agree with the writer’s 
explanations of the various datives used. All that we maintain at present is that the 
dative depends upon some meaning of the verb, and it is hoped that in time the right 
one will be discovered. 
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succurro, etc. So also, many verbs which have both 
accusative and a dative, take the dative of the indirect object, or 
of advantage or disadvantage. Under the latter head are to be 
explained, e.g., the common bellum inferre with a dative (Ca. 7, 
Ci. 2), and with other abstract nouns (Ca. 3, Ci. 1, V. 1; cf. adferre 
with abstracts, Ca. 1. 53. 6, Ci. 7, V. 2). The dat. of the concrete 
nouns, Ci. 3. 22, éemplis ignis inferre, is to be regarded as a dat. 
incom. or of indirect object (inferre=addere). Datives with such 
verbs as praeficio (Ca. 4, Ci. 1, V. 2) and praepono (Ca. 1. 54. 2, Ci. 
P. 63) are due to the meaning, ‘‘to put in command of.” In poetry, 
as is well known, a dative is frequently employed with these com- 
pound verbs where in classical prose a preposition would be re- 
quired. It is not at all improbable that the early vogue of the 
rule was largely due to the lack of making a sharp distinction 
between poetical and prose usage. Without going into further 
details, I should again like to refer the reader to Professor Fay’s 
article in the Classical Quarterly.* 

As stated above, a dative is used with these compounds 409 
times, but there is no dative 2,196 times. Space will not permit 
the citation of all occurrences in which dative is not used. In 
the following lists, therefore, verbs like accedo, which is used with 
a preposition 8 times, with an acc. 6 times (V.), and with a dat. 
once (Ca. 2. 7. 2) are excluded. 


PREPOSITIONAL COMPOUNDS IN H. S. L. 


I. ONLY AN ACCUSATIVE: 661 times. 

ad: cendo, cingo, cipio (51), cumulo, cuso, amo, hibeo, ipiscor, iuvo, ministro 
miror, moneo, oleo, orior, orno, oro, vello, ficio, flicto, for, gerare, gredior, 
grego, gnosco, loquor, pellare, peto, probo, cesso, ripio, spicio, sequor, 
servo, tendo, tingo, trecto (184). 

ante: antecedo, Ca. 3.8. 1; 4.11. 2. (2). 

circum: fero, flecto, scribo, spicio, sisto, sto, venio (14). 


One passage I have reserved for a special note: Caes. B. G. 2.27.3: proximis 
iacentibus insisterent. Iacentibus is called dative by Harpers’ Latin Dictionary and 
the passage is generally explained: “‘They stepped upon those who had fallen.” But, 
as the idea here is clearly local (cf. 4.33.3, im iugo insistere) iacentibus (eis) must be 
explained either as a dative depending upon proximi or as an abl. abs. (The accus. 
is used with insisto in Ca. 3.14.3 and V. 6. 563.) 
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con: erceo, gnosco, go, hibeo, hortor, ligere, lustro, buro, memoro, moveo, 
munio, pellare, perio, plector, pono, prehendo, primo, probo, cilio, cido, 
clamo, cupisco, demno, ficio, flo, formo, fundo, gemo, gero, scribo, sequor, 
scendo, sector, servo, solor, spicio, spicor, sumo, tamino, tego, temno, 
tineo, tundo, vecto, vello, voco, volvo, ripio, roboro (212). 

in: gnoro, lustro, pedio, petro, ploro, precor, cendo, cido, colo, crepito, curvo, 
cuso, dignor, eo, findo, fitior, flecto, no, opinor, sequor, simulo, spicio, 
stigo, struo, texo, tueor, vado, venio, viso, vito, retio (87). 

inter: cludo, ficio, cipio, imo, luo, mitto, pellare, rogo, scindo (19). 

ob: duco, eo, lecto, ligo, loquor, ruo, scuro, sideo, stringo, struo, tineo, testor, 
trunco, cido, cludo, culo, culto, fendo, mitto, perior, peto, primo, pugno, 
stento (73). 

prae: beo, cedo, metuo, mitto, nato, texo, verto, video (19). 

pro: duco, emo, luo, moveo, mulgo, rumpo, sequor, tendo, traho, pello (19). 

sub: igo, ministro, ruo, sequor, veho, pleo, rigo, sido, spicor, tineo, texo, 
traho vecto (29). 

super: mineo, V. 2; impono, V.1 (3). 


II. PasstvE ABSOLUTE: 664 times. 

ad: cendo, cido, cingo, cipio, cuso, hibeo, iuvo, ministro, miror, olesco, operio, 
versor, ficio, figo, fingo, flicto, fligo, gerare, pellare, cesso, rigo, scribo, 
servo, specto, spergo, tennuo, tono (127). 

ante: none. 

circum: duco, eo, cludo, fundo, munio, scribo, sedeo, benio (19). 

con: acervo, emo, erceo, gnosco, go, hortor, ligare, ligere, moveo, muto, mo, 
paro, perio, pono, prehendo, primo, probo, celebro, cludo, ficio, figo, flo, 
formo, fundo, gero, quiro, scribo, sector, servo, solor, spicio, stringo, sterno, 
sumo, temno, terreo, texo, tineo, vello, vinco, voco, ripio, roboro, rumpo 
(215). 

in: lustro, mineo, pedio, pendo, petro, cendo, cido, colo, gnosco, eo, ficio, flecto, 
flo, fringo, sero, stituo, sterno, struo, texo, tueor, pugno, venio, vestigo, 
vito, rideo, rito (118). 

inter: cipio, ficio, icio, fundo, mitto, pono, rumpo (54). 

ob: duco, eo, ligo, lino, ruo, scuro, servo, signo, stringo, tego, tineo, torqueo, 
tundo, cido, cludo, culo, culto, cupo, fendo, mitto, primo, pugno, servo 
(66). 

prae: duco, ficio, fligo, fundo, lato, pello, pulso, rumpo, ruo, sterno, tegno, 
veho, voco (22). 

pro: duco (2), ficio (2), fligo (Ca. 1, Ci. 1), fundo (Ci. 1), lato, pello, pulso 
(Ca. 1, Ci. 1), rumpo (V. 1), ruo, sterno, (Ci. 2), tego (V. 1), veho (Ca. 1, 
V. 4), voco (Ci. 1) (22). 

sub: cido, fodio, fundo, levo, ministro, moveo, porto, tendo, traho, veho 
(21). 


Super: none. 
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con: 
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pro: 
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ONLY WITH PREPOSITIONS: 67 times. 

cubo in (Ci. 1); curro ad (Ca. 3); equito ad (Ca. 1); sum (Ci. cum 2, 
in, 1; ad, V. 2); vento sub (V. 1); voco im (V. 1); licio ad (Ci. 1) (13). 
haereo cum (Ci. 1); loquor (Ca. cum 1, inter 1); meo (Ca. ad, Ci. cum); 
curso circum (Ci. 1); fligo (Cf. cum 2, inter 1; pass. Ca. cum 4); fugio 
ad (V. 1); grego, pass. in (Ci. 1); sentio (Ci. ad 2, cum 2); venio (Ci. 
ad 1, im 2); torqueo (V. ad 1, im 2); moror apud (Ci. 1); munico pass. 
with cum (Ca. 1); certo cum (V. 1); cido im (V. 1); iuro (Ca. inier 1, 
contra 2) (29). 
cedo (V. ad 1, per 2); cido (in, Ca. 1, Ci. 1, V. 1, super V. 1); cludo, in 
(Ci. 3 pass.); fluo im (Ca. 5); formo ad (Ci. 1 pass.); mitto im (Ci. 1, 
pass.); silio im (Ca. 1); repo im (Ci. 1); rumpo im (Ca. 1); veterasco 
ad (Ci. 1); (sinuo, acc. and inter Ca.1) (21). 

cumbo, with ad V. 2.426, with secundum, Ca. 4.17.4; super V. 6.504 
(3). 

urgeo, with ad, V. 5.202 (1). 


WITH NEITHER ACCUSATIVE NOR DATIVE: 46 times. 


adsuefacio, pass. with abl., Ca. 2, Ci. 1; appetens, gen., Ci. P. 7; appareo, 


abl., V. 1, with im V. 2; comitor, acc. V. 3, pass. Ci. 1 (24), with abl. 
V. 2 (1.312; 2.580); commisceo, pass. with abl. V. 4 (3.633; 4.120, 
161; 6.762); comsisto, abl., V. 4, with im Ca. 4; constare, abl., Ci. A.18; 
infigo abl., V. 1 (1.45), pass. with abl. V. 4.4; 5.504, with sub V. 4.689; 
infrendo, abl. V. 3.664; innitor, abl. Ca. 2.27.1; imvehor abl. V. 5; 
obstipesco, abl., V. 2; occtdo, abl. V. 2.581; occubo, abl., V. 1.547; praefigo, 
pass, with abl. V. 5.557; succingo pass. with abl. V. 1.323; 6.555; and 
supersedeo, abl. Ca. 2.8.1. 


WITH ONLY ACCUSATIVE AND A PREPOSITION (including Pass. Abs.) 384 
times. 


: adduco, prep., Ca. 7, Ci. 2, pass. abs. 16; adeo, acc. (4-2-8), ad Ca. 1, 


Ci. 1; adaequo acc. Ca. 2, Ci. 1, pass. abs. Ca. 1, with cum Ci. A. 29; 
admitto, with acc, and in Ca. 1, pass. Ca. 2, V. 1; adguiro acc. V. 1, ad 
Ci. 1, pass. abs. 1; adigo acc. Ca. 2, with ad Ca. 1, pass. Ca. 3; adveho 
with ad, V. 1, pass. V. 2; ascendo with in V. 1, acc. Ca. 2, V. 1; ascisco 
with ad Ci. 1, pass. 1; attollo, V. 18 (acc. 14, with im 1, ab 1, pass. 2). 


: cogito acc. Ci. 7, with de Ci. 5, pass. Ca. 2, Ci. 4; conduco, acc. Ca. 1, 


pass. Ca. 1, in Ca. 1; confero, acc. Ca. 4, V. 1, with ad Ci. 7, in Ca. 6, 
Ci. 5, cum Ci. 1 (2, 24); pass. abs. Ca. 4, Ci. 1, with im Ci. 1, cum Ci. 3.15; 
conicio acc. 6 (3-1-2), in Ca. 9, inter V. 1, pass. Ci. 1, V. 1, im Ca. 2; com- 
porto pass. Ca. 1, ad 1; coniungo, acc. Ci. P. 26, V. 1.514; 5.712, with 
acc. and cum Ca. 1.37.4, 38.6; 2.3.4, 26.1; 4.16.2, Ci. 3.8; 4.15, pass. 
with cum Ca. 2.4.4; 3.11.3; Ci. 1.11, P. 19, and inéer Ci. 1.33; com- 
paro, acc. Ca. 4, Ci 3 pass. Ca. 9, Ci. 5, with cum Ca. 1.31.11; compleo acc. 


| 

| 

| 
| 

| 

| 


PREPOSITIONAL COMPOUNDS WITH THE DATIVE 1S 


Ca. 4, V. 1, with abl. V. 6, pass. Ca. 4, Ci. 1, with abl. V. 5. 46, compellere 
in Ci. 1, pass. V. 1; consido sub, Ca. 1; in Ca. 2, V. 3, trans Ca. 1, contra 
Ca. 1, abl. V. 9, loc. V. 1; contendo ad Ca. 12, V. 1, cum 6 (4-1-1), contra 
Ca. 1, V. 1, im Ca. 5, V. 1, abl. V. 2, pass. Ca. 2; comverto acc., V. 1, ad 
Ci. 2, in Ci. 1, V. 1, pass. (6-8-4), in V. 1 (168). 

in: immergo inter V.1, abl. V. 1; impello acc. V. 6, in Ci. 1, V. 1, pass. Ca. 3; 
importo acc. Ca. 1, pass. with ad Ca. 2; ingredior acc. Ci. 1, intra Ci. 1, 
in Ci. 2, abl. V. 2; inflammo acc. C. abl. V. 1, ad Ci. 1, pass. 5, abl. V 1; 
inscribo in Ci. 1, pass., im Ci. 1, abl. V. t (34). 

ob: obliquo in V.1; obnitor abl. V. 4. 406, in V. 5, 206; obsideo acc., Ca. 1, 
V., cum Ci. 1, abl. V. 3, pass. Ca. 1, Ci. 3, V. 2 (15). 

prae: praecipito in, Ca. 1, acc. V. 2; praesentio in Ci. 1, acc. V.1 (5). 

pro: procedo acc. Ca. 1.38.1 (vis), in 1, ab 1; proicio acc. Ci. 1, V. 1, ad Ca. 5, 
in V. 4, ante V. 1, abl. V. 1, pass. V. 1; profero acc. V. 1, im Ci. 1, pass. 
Ci. 3; prohibeo 7 (41-42), abl. Ca. 3, Ci. 2, ab 4 (2-1-1), pass. with abl. 3 
(1-1-1) (42). 

sub: suscito in V. 1, acc. 2 (3). 

VI. ONLY witH THE DATIVE: 105 times. 


Accido (11), accumbo, adversor, agglomero, allabor (V. 3), anno (V. 3), appro- 
pinquo (6), assentio, asto (V. 1), antecello (Ci.-2), constat (3), contingit 
(3); ignosco (2), illabor (V.2) illudo (V.2), immineo (3), impendeo (5s), 
incurro (V. 1), indulgeo (4), innato (V.2), insidior (4), insurgo (V. 3), 
insto (V. 2), in uro, pass. (Ci. 2); obluctor (V. 1), oboedio, obsecundo, 
obsisto (3), obsto (V. 3), obsum, obtempero (3), obvenio, occumbo (V. 1); 
praecurro (Ci. 4.19), praesido (4), praestat, praestolor, praesum (9); 
prosum (Ci. 3. 27); succumbo (V. 1), succurro (V. 3), surrideo (V. 1), 
suscenseo (Ci. 


VU. Norewortuy Compounns. 

Adfero, acc. c. dat. Ca. 1.53.6, Ci. 1.25: 2.4:17: P. 2, 33, 41, 64, V. 3. 310; 5. 
201, but with ad Ca. 1.43.8, Ci. P. 25 and 45; pass. c. dat. Ci. P. 4 and 39; 
adiungo, acc. Ci. 4.10: A.15; acc. c. dat. Ca. 3.2.5, Ci. 3.12: 4.8: acc. 
c. ad Ci. P. 35, pass. c. dat. Ci. 3. 4. A. 22, c. ad P. 47; antecedo, acc 
Ca. 3. 8. 1; 4. 11. 2, but amntecello, dat. Ci. 4. 3, P. 14; committo, acc. 
(6-1-2), acc. c. dat. Ca. 1. 42. 5: 4. 21. 9, Ci. P. 31, acc. c. cum Ca. 1.15.2; 
concurro, ad Ca. 3.22. 4, in V. 2.315; dat V. 1.493; confido, dat. Ca. 1.40,14; 
42.5: 53. 2; 3. 25.1, with abl. Ca. 3. 9. 3. natura, 27. 2 tempore; congredior 
cum, Ca. 1.40.7; 2.23.3, with dat. V. 1.475: 5, 809. impono acc. 
Ca. 2, V. 4; acc. c. dat. Ca. 1. 44. 2 (stipendium victis), V. 9 times (1.49 
2.619; 4.418; 453; 639; 5.463; 6.246; 253; 774), pass. c. dat. V. 2. 


1The verbs in the above lists are used but once, unless otherwise specified. It 
may be added that of these 43 verbs, only nine (glomero, sentio, tango, gnosco, 
ludo, uro, sisto, rideo, censeo) take the accusative in the simple verb. 
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| 707; 3-355; 6.308; incumbo, ad Ci. 4.4, P. 19, dat. V. 7 (cf. incubare 

c. dat. V. 1.89; 4.83; 6.610); intersum, inter Ca. 1. 15. 5; Ci. 1.10; 

3-5; 4.9, gen. Ca. 2. 5. 2, dat. 4.16.2 proelio, abl. Ci. 4.9 mea; obliviceor, 

gen. Ca. 1.14.3; Ci. 1.7: 4.1; V. 7 times, acc. V. 2.148 amissos Graios; 

occurro, acc. V. 5.36, dat. Ca. 6 times, Ci. once (3.18), V. 3.82; 6.479, 

pass. c. dat. Ca. 1.33.4; subeo, acc. Ca. 2 (1.36.7; 2.27.1), Ci. 1 (2.15), ; 
V. 8 times, dat. V. 6 (3.292; 5.176; 203: 346; 6.222; 812), abl. 2.708; 
i 4-599; suspendo, acc. c. dat. V. 6.858, acc. c. abl. V. 1. 318; acc. c. ab, 
| V. 5.489, pass. abs. V. 7 times. 

} In closing, a bit of personal experience may not be amiss. 
The writer would assure the reader that he has practiced what he 
preached, and that for several years he has banished the rule 
from his classroom, and that in one respect, at least, he has been 
| pleased with the result: the pupil has been forced to stop and 
| think. Is not that worth while ? 


) 
| 
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SUMMER RAIN AND SPRINGS OF WATER IN GREEK 
AND HEBREW POETRY 


By CHARLES ForSTER SMITH 
The University of Wisconsin 


Those who were in Madison during the summer session of 1909 
will probably never forget the drought that was exactly coextensive 
with the school period. The curse of Isaiah’s God seemed to be on 
the land: “Ye shall be as an oak whose leaf fadeth, and as a garden 
that hath no water.”” Pindar’s words expressed our feelings: 


There is a time when men stand most in need 
Of breezes fair, a time when most for rains they long, 
Cloud’s stormy children. (Ol. x.) 


I do not think I ever sympathized so completely with suffering 
Nature as then. From boyhood I have loved the fall of rain in 
summer drought, sympathizing with the plants that rejoiced in the 
God-given shower as the thirsty wayfarer, worn out with heat and 
dust, kneels and drinks with delight from a cool spring by the way- 
side. On the evening of August 7 I stood bareheaded to welcome a 
few drops that fell from the gathering clouds, longing and hoping 
that more might come toward morning. About 4 a.m. (August 8) 
the big drops that usually precede and presage a big shower 
rattled on the roof, and instantly I was awake. The next moment 
there was a downpour, and I recalled then Aeschylus’ words, 
weras Anye, “it ceases to drizzle’”—i.e., the storm is on— 
referring to the storm-blast of the ancestral curse upon the house of 
Atreus. There were three heavy showers at intervals, lasting 
perhaps an hour; but I heard it all. I was too happy to sleep. 
The prophet Isaiah (35:6) exactly expressed my feelings: “Then 
shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
shall sing: for in the wilderness shall waters break out and streams 
in the desert. And the glowing land shall become a pool, and the 
thirsty ground springs of water.” Recalling Clytemnestra’s 
splendid simile of the corn rejoicing in the summer rain, to express 
how grateful to the long-cherished hate of her revengeful heart was 
17 
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the blood that spouted upon her hands and bosom from the gashes 
she gave Agamemnon, I knew that Aeschylus felt joy in the summer 
rain just as I was feeling it, and it occurred to me that the Greek 
must be full of such similes; for what could appeal more strongly 
to poetic sensibility than just such a phenomenon—all Nature 
changed suddenly from drooping and sadness into songs of joy. It 
might have been better for me—worn out with teaching, six weeks 
at nineteen hours a week—if the effect had been like that upon 
Thomas Carlyle, as described by Froude: ‘The rain fell and cooled 
the July air, and Carlyle slept; and at once the universe became 
more tolerable.”” But I was too happy for that. I ran over in my 
mind all the passages I could recall, in the Agamemnon and else- 
where in Greek poetry, referring to rain or fountains of water, and 
vowed, if I could not write a poem on water, I would at least 
compile a paper on the Greek poets’ feeling for rain in drought or 
springs of water in a dry and thirsty land. 

Aeschylus borrowed the splendid figure which he placed in the 
mouth of Clytemnestra from Homer (J/. xxiii. 597-600)— 
‘‘fragments from Homer’s mighty banquet-table.” 

Toto 5¢ 

idvOn, ws cite wept oTaxverow 

&s dpa oo, Mevédrae, pera ppeoi ia 
And his heart was gladdened as when the dew 
Cometh upon the ears of ripening harvest-corn, 
What time the fields are bristling. So gladdened was thy soul, 
Menelaus, within thy heart. 


Aeschylus imitates this in one of the most powerful passages of 
the Agamemnon, where Clytemnestra exults over the accomplished 
murder of her husband: 

aiparos 

épeuvy Waxad: powwias Spdcov 

xaipovoay ovdey 7 

ydve oropytos KdAvuKos év 

(Agam. 13809 ff.) 

And breathing out the quick sharp rush of blood 
With the black drop of gory dew he strikes me, 
Nor gladdens less than when, parturient of the bud, 
The seed rejoiceth in the sky-descending rain. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Homeric passage was imitated also by Apollonius Rhodius 
in the Argonautica, but with a more artificial word-play, viz.: 
iaivero ppevas 

OlovTE Podenow eépon 
THKETaL iavopevn paceow, 

And her heart glowed through and through . 

Melting for rapture away, from the lips of the rose as the dew 

At the sun’s kiss melteth away, when the day-spring is kindled anew. 


In the comparisons of Homer and Aeschylus it is the corn that 
rejoices in the dew or the rain; in that of Apollonius it is the dew 
itself that is in rapture as it melts under the kiss of the sun; and 
whereas in the former cases it is the corn of the field that is refreshed, 
in the latter it is the rose of the garden; the weather-phenomenon 
is the same. 

Doubtless Vergil, too, had the Homeric simile in mind in the 
following passage: 

Vel cum ruit imbriferum ver 
Spicea iam campis cum messis inhorruit et cum 
Frumenta in viridi stipula lactentia turgent, 

Or when showerful spring pours down, when the spiky harvest even now 
ripples on the plains, and when the green blade swells with her milky grain. 

The season of the year and the state of the grain are the same, 
but Vergil has in mind the disastrous effect of a heavy rain on corn 
just coming to flower, beating it down and damaging it, while 
Homer and Aeschylus refer to the gentle rain that refreshes. The 
Homeric or the Aeschylean or the Vergilian simile, perhaps all 
three, were in mind when Valerius Flaccus wrote (Argonautica 
vii. 23-25): 

(Of Medea who has passed a sleepless night thinking of Jason) 
Nec minus insomnem lux orta refecit amantem, 


Quam cum languentes levis erigit imber aristas, 
Grataque iam fessis descendunt somnia remis, 


Not less does the light of dawn refresh the sleepless lover 

Than does the light shower lift up the drooping ears, 

And sweet slumber descends upon the weary oars. 
Such dew or rain as they have in mind the Hebrew poet means when 
he makes the Lord say (Deut. 32:2): ‘My doctrine shall drop as 
the rain, my speech shall distil as the dew, as the small rain on the 
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tender herb, and as the showers upon the grass.’’ Or as the 
Psalmist meant when he said (Ps. 72:6): “‘he shall come down as 
the rain upon the mown grass, as showers that water the earth.” 

One more reference to the beneficent effect of rain I find in 


Aeschylus (frag. 38): 


The pure bright heaven still yearns to blend with earth, 
And earth is filled with love for marriage rites, 

And from the kindly sky the rain-shower falls 

And fertilizes earth, and earth for men 

Yields grass for sheep, and corn, Demeter’s gift. 


One of the Anacreontic odes, too, a drinking-song (21), uses the 
figure from the summer shower: 


Observe when Mother Earth is dry 
She drinks the droppings of the sky; 
And then the dewy cordial gives 

To every thirsty plant that lives. 


But there is surprisingly little of this sort of thing, for a people 
unusually sensitive to the moods and changes of Nature and 
inhabiting a warm southern country where drought is not infrequent 
in summer. In the Greek poets it is Nature in her terrible or 
dangerous moods that chiefly finds expression—in rain-storm or 
snow-storm, hurricane, hail, thunder, and lightning. The Greek 
heaven, it will be remembered, was rainless: “Not by winds is it 
shaken nor ever wet with rain, nor doth the snow come nigh thereto, 
but most clear air is spread about it cloudless, and the white light 
floats over it. Therein the blessed gods are glad for all their days.” 
This passage Tennyson practically translates for the island-valley 
of Avilion in his Passing of Arthur. 

We might, it is true, have expected these gentler phenomena of 
Nature in her kindly moods more in the lyric poets than in epic or 
tragedy; but we have from these, of course, only scattered frag- 
ments. Of the two lyric poets that have come down to us in any 
considerable bulk, the subject of Pindar’s Epinikia perhaps excluded 
most references of this sort; but in Theocritus they would have 
been in place. Yet one looks there in vain for such figures or 
similes. He is sensitive to the delights of the cool shade, leafy 
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bowers, trickling water, the whispering pines, luxuriant grass, 
abundant luscious fruit—witness the 2d and 7th Idylls—but the 
joy of seeing thirsty plants and flowers and trees drinking greedy 
draughts of showers of rain, Theocritus says nothing about. 

If this is not accident, due to the loss of the great bulk of Greek 
poetry—though this explanation is hardly admissible in view of the 
fact that we have the forty-eight books of Homer, as well as 
thirty-two tragedies and eleven comedies—then it is strange, and 
the more so when we compare Hebrew poetry. The Israelites lived 
on the eastern shore of the same great sea, nearly in the same 
latitude, and under not very different climatic conditions; but in 
their literature we find frequent allusion to the beneficent influence 
of rain. When I arose on that August morning to look out upon 
the plants in the garden and the grass in the yard, I knew the 
Psalmist felt just as I did when he sang (Ps. 65:10 ff.): “Thou 
causest rain to descend into the furrows thereof; thou makest it 
soft with showers; thou blessest the springing thereof. Thou 
crownest the year with thy goodness; and thy paths drop fatness. 
They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness and the little hills 
rejoice on every side. The pastures are clothed with flocks; the 
valleys also are covered over with corn; they shout for joy, they 
also sing.” 

The Hebrew prophet, too, felt this beneficent influence of the 
gentle rain, and under it his prophecy would sometimes turn to 
poetry, as when Micah (5:7) comforts his people with the words: 
‘‘And the remnant of Jacob shall be in the midst of many people as 
a dew from the Lord, as the showers upon the grass;’”’ or as when 
Zechariah (10:1) said: ‘‘Ask ye of the Lord rain in the time of the 
latter rain: the Lord shall make bright clouds and give them 
showers of rain, to everyone grass in the field.” Nor was Isaiah 
less poetic when he said (55:10): ‘For as the rain cometh down and 
the snow from heaven and returneth not thither, but watereth the 
earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, and giveth seed to the 
sower and bread to the eater; so shall my word be that goeth forth 
out of my mouth.” Or again (44:3): ‘‘For I will pour water upon 
the place that is thirsty and floods upon the dry ground; I will 
pour my spirit upon thy seed and my blessings upon thine offspring; 
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and they shall spring up among the grass, as willows by the 


water-courses.”’ 
Shelley understood this joy of Nature revived and refreshed by 
rain. Of the Skylark’s note he says: 
Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 


All that ever was 
Joyous and clear and fresh thy music doth surpass. 


And his Cloud sings: 
From my wings are shaken dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one. 


I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 
And then again I dissolve it in rain 
And laugh as I pass in thunder." 


Now the other phase of the subject. What the rain from heaven 
is to the dry soil and drooping plant, that the spring of welling 
water is to the man or beast famishing with thirst. Here too the 
locus classicus is found in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, and again 
in a speech of Clytemnestra’s. She is welcoming her husband 
home, after ten long years, and, as she has not been faithful to her 
lord, she overdoes her pretended joy. She doth protest too much; 
but her figures are splendid all the same. 

av dvdpa rovde Kiva, 
TwrHpa vads mporovov, oréyns 
rodnpy, povoyeves TEKVOV TaTpi, 
kai ynv paveicay vavridos map’ éArida, 
ddourdpy Supavre myyaiov péos, 

I hail my lord as watch-dog of the fold, 

As saving stay-rope of a storm-tossed ship, 

As columns stout that hold the roof aloft, 

As only child unto a sire bereaved, 

As land beheld, past hope, by crews forlorn, 

As sunshine fair when tempest’s wrath is past, | 

As gushing spring to thirsty wayfarer. 

1Cf. George Meredith’s poem, “Earth and a Wedded Wife”—comparison of a 
withered heart with drooping Nature. Also, “Rainfall,” The Evening Standard and 
St. James Gazette, July 27, 1910. 
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The last verse contains the figure on which I wish to dwell for a 
moment. Aeschylus did not borrow it from Homer, and it is 
common enough in Greek epigrams (Mackail, Epigrams, “‘ Nature,” 
III), e.g.: 

Rest here beneath the shelter of this rock 

Your tired limbs, stranger. Here the murmuring breeze 

Plays softly mid the green leaves, and you may drink 


Cool water from the spring—to wayfarers 
A sweet relief in sultry summer’s heat. 


or “Drink not here, traveler, from this warm pool in the brook, full 
of mud stirred by the sheep at pasture; but going a very little way 
over the ridge where the heifers are grazing, there by yonder 
pastoral stone-pine thou wilt find bubbling through the fountained 
rock a spring colder than northern snow.”’. Or still again: “I, the 
everflowing Clear Fount, gush forth for passing wayfarers from the 
neighboring dell; and on every side I am bordered with planes and 
soft-bloomed laurels, and make coolness and shade to liein. There- 
fore pass me not by in summer; rest by me in quiet, ridding thee of 
thirst and weariness.’”’ Such a spring Theocritus describes in his 
Golden Idyll: 


Oh, many a poplar quivered overhead, 

And many an elm-tree waved above us there, 

While near at hand with bubbling music flowed 

The sacred spring-stream from the nymph’s own hand. 


Catullus has the same figure (Ixviii.58) : 
rivus muscoso prosilit e lapide 


dulce viatori lasso in sudore levamen. 
Cum gravis exustos aestus hiulcat agros. 


The brook leaps forth from the mossy stone 


A sweet solace to the toil-worn wayfarer, 
When the parched ground breaks open in the grievous heat. 


Compare Vergil (Ecl. v. 45 ff.): 
Tale tuum nobis carmen, divine poeta, 
Quale sopor fessis in gramine, quale per aestum 
Dulcis aquae saliente sitim restinguere rivo. 


Welcome thy song to me, oh sacred bard, 

As to the weary, sleep upon the grass: 

As in the summer heat, a bubbling spring 

Of sweetest water, that shall slake our thirst. 
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But here again we must turn to the Hebrew for most frequent 
use of the figure. In Isaiah (58:11) the Lord is addressed: ‘‘And 
thou shalt be like a watered garden, and like a spring of water 
whose waters fail not.’’ Again by the same prophet the Christ is 
prefigured in a splendid passage (32:2): ‘“‘And a man shall be as a 
hiding-place from the wind, and a covert from the tempest; as 
rivers of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land.” It is practically the same figure again in Proverbs 
(25:25): “As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a 
far country.”” And Solomon’s beloved was (Song 4:15): “a 
fountain of gardens, a well of living waters, and streams from 
Lebanon.” This last was probably the inspiration of Poe’s use of 
the figure (“To One in Paradise”’) : 

Thou wast all to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine— 
A green isle in the sea, love, 
A fountain and a shrine. 

It suggested the figure doubtless to Thompson-Seton, who says: 
“To the partridge-lover burnt up with thirst his new mate was a 


cooling spring in sight.” 


A VISIT TO HORACE’S SABINE FARM 


By WEBSTER MERRIFIELD 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Of all the Latin authors whose writings have come down to us 
the modern scholar is drawn by the strongest ties to three: the 
Tusculan philosopher, the Mantuan singer, and the moralist poet 
of Venusia. Caesar, whose commentaries are read by thousands of 
schoolboys in every civilized land, is remote from our sympathies by 
reason of his very greatness. He is too great to be really human. 
Admire him we must; but love him, as we love the other three, is 
quite beyond our powers. Of the three named, the Sabine poet 
stands easily first in our affections. His very foibles, so intensely 
human, establish an added bond between the poet and his readers. 
There is a comradeship about Horace that we miss in Vergil and 
especially in Cicero. The quality that distinguishes “Bobby” 
Burns from Tennyson and dear old Elia from, say, Carlyle, attaches 
to the poet of the Sabine farm and distinguishes him alike from the 
Mantuan singer and the Tusculan sage. Horace is a sort of cross 
between Burns and Austin Dobson, as human as the former, though 
less spontaneous, and even more dainty and artistic—some would 
say artificial—than the latter. Both Tusculum and Mantua are 
revered names, but the Sabine farm, with its Bandusian Fount, is 
a hallowed shrine to which the heart loves to make pilgrimage. 
Maecenas presented Horace with the Sabine estate in 35 or 34 B.C. 
—probably the latter year—and from that time till his death, 
twenty-six years later, Horace spent here each year a large, and 
increasingly larger, part of his time. Of course, he made frequent 
trips to Rome—a distance of twenty-eight miles, which Horace 
often covered on his docked mule in a single day—to Baiae, his 
favorite sea-side resort, to Praeneste, where he often went for the 
splendid prospect and the fine air and the quiet, and to Tibur, 
where Maecenas had a villa with splendid grounds on the edge of 
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the cliff overlooking the falls of the Anio, and where, too, Horace 
often broke his journey between his farm and the Capital, as an 
over-night guest of his great patron and benefactor. But more 
and more, the noise and annoyances of the great city, where he was 
constantly importuned to use his offices as a go-between to solicit 
favors from Augustus or Maecenas, his intimate relations with 
whom were well known, became distasteful to him and his visits to 
Rome became less frequent and less protracted. The quiet of the 
country, the charm of its scenery, the self-respect of his neighbors, 
the leisure and repose which the little farm assured him for reflection 
and composition, as well as the modest but sufficient income which 
it brought to him, appealed to him ever more strongly and made 
him increasingly indisposed to leave his Sabine estate, even for a 
season. Here most of his best writing was done; and, although in 
later years his references to his little estate and the surrounding 
country became less frequent and finally ceased altogether, we 
know that, of all Horace’s homes, the Sabine farm was not only 
his favorite but, more than any other and all others, it is associated 
with his personality and gave tone and suggestion to his writings. 

From Horace’s frequent references to Tibur, some of his editors 
have been inclined to place in that region the home of his old age, 
and a wholly unwarranted local tradition gives to some ancient 
remains on the hillside facing the falls of the Anio the name of 
Horace’s villa; but the best authorities now agree that this is the 
site of Catullus’—not Horace’s—villa, and there is no sufficient 
reason to suppose that Hora e ever lived at Tibur. He undoubtedly 
was a frequent and always welcome guest at Maecenas’ magnificent 
Tiburtine villa, and some scholars even claim to have found the 
remains of a modest cottage in Maecenas’ grounds at Tibur, to 
which local legend assigns the name Villa d’ Orazio. Horace may, 
it is true, have occupied this villa for longer or shorter periods in 
passing to and fro between Rome and his Sabine estate or while 
paying a special visit to his influential friend. Maecenas, we know, 
was always inviting him and even accused him of ingratitude for 
not coming oftener to see him; but Horace was far too independent, 
too fixed in his bachelor and somewhat Bohemian ways, and too 
ardent a disciple of the simple life, to find the conventions of a 
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great establishment, like that of Maecenas, agreeable or even 
tolerable for any long period. 

The Horatian tradition still haunts the region immediately sur- 
rounding the supposed site of the Sabine farm and, doubtless, has 
been continuous from Horace’s day to our own. Horace nowhere 
speaks of owning a villa at Tibur, although he often speaks of being 
there; but he does speak repeatedly and in terms of warmest affec- 
tion of his villa on the Sabine farm. 

On December 24, 1909, it was my privilege to pay a visit to what 
is generally conceded to be the site of Horace’s Sabine villa. At the 
early breakfast which I had ordered the night before at my hotel 
on the Pincian Hill, I told my waiter, a bright Roman boy of 
twenty-one or twenty-two, where I was going; but he had never 
heard of Horace and knew nothing of the history of Horace’s day. 
My companion and myself took the 7:35 A.M. train from Rome for 
Vicovaro, the nearest station to the supposed site of the farm—the 
Vicus Varia of Horace’s day and his nearest market town. The 
present-day town boasts a population of about 2,000. It is located 
high on the hillside, across the Anio to the left from the railway 
station, and about a quarter of an hour’s walk distant. We 
followed the dozen or more peasants, all with well-filled bags slung 
over their backs, who left the train on which we had ridden from 
Rome, and, after a sharp climb, found ourselves in apparently the 
principal one of the three or four long, parallel streets which make 
up the town. As we came along, we inquired of the little party 
which had left the train with us, whether it would be possible to 
procure a conveyance of any sort in the village. They all thought 
not—said, indeed, that there was no carriage in town; but finally 
one of the party bethought himself of a certain keeper of a small 
inn—the only one in town, so far as we could learn—who owned a 
couple of donkeys and possessed some sort of a cart, in which he 
sometimes drove them singly. This man offered to pilot us to the 
inn. The inn-keeper, after considerable negotiation, agreed to 
take us to the farm and thence to Tivoli, in time for the four o’clock 
train for Rome, for the sum of 14 lire, about $2.75. He promised 
to be ready in fifteen minutes, and meanwhile ushered us into the 
general room at ‘the inn—a combined sitting-room, storeroom, 
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taproom, dining-room, and kitchen. Six or eight men and two or 
three women were smoking about the long table at one end of the 
room and the landlord’s wife was cooking the dinner in various brass 
kettles over a coal fire in a smoky fireplace at the other end. A 
chicken and a very lean kitten hung around the fireplace and 
occasionally helped themselves, surreptitiously, from the open pots 
over the coals. When the potatoes were cooked, the woman 
mashed them in an antique looking, four-handled stone mortar 
and mixed the mashed potatoes with some newly cooked macaroni, 
this composition constituting, apparently, the piéce de resistance of 
the meal. There were several children in the family—the youngest 
visible member a boy of two, the oldest a girl just entering her 
teens—all remarkably handsome, with brilliant black eyes and 
regular features, perhaps a trifle too heavy in the case of the girls. 
Italian peasant children as a rule are handsome, but lose their good 
looks early, particularly the women. The baby in this particular 
group eyed us curiously and I offered him a 20 centissimi piece, 
which he declined, showing how unspoiled the children of the 
peasantry are away from the beaten routes of travel. In Rome, or 
even in Tivoli, this child would not only have taken the money 
when offered but would, in all probability, have asked for money. 
I learned that the little fellow’s name was Terzino, a relic, appar- 
ently, of the old Roman fashion of naming the children by numerals, 
indicating the order of birth. 

Just then the landlord came in to say that his donkey had gone 
for a load of wood and we must wait fifteen minutes longer. This 
proved to be over an hour. To while away the time, we strolled 
out into the town. Vicovaro is a very old and dilapidated town, 
with some of the old Roman walls still standing, and has unspeak- 
ably filthy streets, like most Italian country towns. It possesses, 
apparently, no sewer system and no public water supply. Cer- 
tainly the ordinary decencies of life were conspicuous by their 
absence and we needed to walk circumspectly, even through the 
principal streets of the town. The chief attraction of the town is 
the beautiful little church of San Giacomo, dating from the Renais- 
sance period—the work of Simone, a pupil of Brunelleschi, one of 
the greatest of mediaeval Italian architects. The lovely eastern 
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facade is adorned by the figures of various saints and above the 
door is a bas-relief of St. James and St. Peter in the act of presenting 
to the Virgin the two founders of the church, members of the 
famous Orsini family. 

Finally the “voiture” appeared, a rough, two-wheeled donkey 
cart but with a cushioned seat, attached to which was a most 
diminutive saw-backed, iron-gray donkey with a harness almost as 
heavy as himself. The thills were ponderous affairs and were 
attached to the harness at a point high above the donkey’s back 
and extended to a point well beyond and above his head. When 
my companion and I took our places on the cushioned seat at the 
back of the cart we seemed in imminent danger of lifting the little 
donkey off his feet, if not of throwing him, feet uppermost, over our 
heads. We felt relieved when the driver took hold of his bridle 
and led him down the steep hill to the main traveled road, which 
skirts the town at a much lower level. Here the driver mounted, 
seating himself on an improvised board seat across the front of the 
cart. As is usually the case in Italy, the donkey was driven 
without bits and the driver yanked the lines furiously in his effort 
to guide the animal, all the while cracking his whip loudly about 
the donkey’s ears. Our course followed the ancient Via Valeria, 
running at first high above the stream but gradually approaching 
the level of the river. Presently we left the Anio and skirted, for 
the remainder of our course, the Licenza, a confluent stream (the 
Rivus Digentia of Horace). This is a small stream, running a 
meandering course in its broad, gravelly bed, but in times of flood it 
spreads over a wide channel, carrying down immense quantities of 
sand, gravel, and humus from the steep, treeless, and easily washed 
hillsides which closely hem in the narrow valley on either hand. We 
passed occasionally a peasant’s hut of stone, partially covered with 
stucco or wattled reeds, and surrounded by a small olive grove; 
but, in the main, the country was uninhabited. As we proceeded, 
the hills became steeper and bolder and drew in closer to the stream. 
Here and there, from its high, rocky headland, loomed some 
ancient town, as Saracinesco, the town of the Saracens, or Mandela, 
the Bardela of Horace, sharply defined against the horizon. The 
fields immediately surrounding these towns were green with cul- 
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tivated crops, mainly barley or flax, but, with these exceptions, the 
whole country seemed to be uncultivated and unused save as a 
sheep run. Some five miles from Vicovaro we left the main traveled 
road, the Via Valeria, and climbed, by a steep, zig-zag, roughly 
macadamized road, on the left, to the ancient town of Rocca 
Giovine, an old town even in Horace’s day, which was perched on 
the very edge of a projecting crag, with sharp, precipitous flanks, 
hundreds of feet high, on every side but one. This is the Vacuna 
of Horace, behind whose ancient shrine, already in decay, Horace 
wrote one of his charming epistles to a dear friend at Rome, Aristius 
Fuscus by name, closing the same with these words: ‘“ Haec tibi 
dictabam fanum post putre Vacunae.”’ 

Horace was taking a ramble one beautiful day, apparently, 
tablet in hand, and, finding a quiet nook back of the temple of Juno 
Victrix (identical with the Sabine goddess Vacuna), with a mag- 
nificent prospect over the Valley of the Digentia, penned the 
sprightly epistle which has come down to us. At his feet, to the 
north and about a mile distant, lay his little estate which Maecenas 
had given him. Embowered in the leafy branches of chestnut and 
olive trees, far below, he could doubtless catch glimpses of the 
modest villa, which is almost as familiar to us as it was to Horace 
himself. The quiet was broken only by the distant tinkling of goat 
bells, possibly from Horace’s own herds, as they ranged the hillsides 
below, and the shrill bleating of the young kids. The amphi- 
theater of hills which encircle the little valley, on whose western 
edge lay Horace’s estate, rises some three or four thousand feet 
above the plain and their upper slopes, at least, must have been 
well wooded in his day. Their lower slopes, too, were highly 
cultivated then, in marked contrast to their present desolation, and 
many a vine-covered cottage of Horace’s country neighbors bore 
charming testimony to the prosperity and contentment of the 
neighborhood. In the numerous remains which have been un- 
covered by the peasants’ plow and the excavations of the archae- 
ologists, we have abundant evidence that the little valley was well 
settled. The little valley, indeed, must have been a veritable 
beehive of rural industry in those days; and as Horace, from his 
post behind Vacuna’s temple, on that summer day, watched the 
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lights and shadows from the passing clouds chase each other in 
rapid succession over vineyard, orchard, pasture land, and tilled 
fields, with their ripening grain rustling in the breeze, this upper 
Digentia valley doubtless presented to him as charming a picture 
of rural life and scenery as could have been offered in all Italy. 

Rocca Giovine, Vacuna’s degenerate successor, is like all the 
Sabine hill towns, picturesque enough at a distance, but within the 
houses are in a tumbledown condition, the streets are muddy and 
dung becovered, with pigs running everywhere and wallowing in 
the vile pools which are common enough in the absence of anything 
like systematic drainage. The children, about the only people one 
sees in the streets, are lively, handsome, and annoyingly curious, 
but at least are not beggars, as the children almost always are in 
the larger towns of Italy. The stock seems virile and sturdy, like 
the Sabine stock of old, and remains, even today, remarkably pure 
and unmixed. 

We retrace our steps and are soon on the main highway again, 
but our little donkey is determined to make his way back to 
Vicovaro, in spite of our driver’s furious jerking of the reins and 
cracking of the whip about the donkey’s ears. Our driver finally 
descends, turns the donkey about by main force, fairly pulling him 
along the up-stream road, in spite of the fact that the little beast 
had hauled all three of us, with the ponderous cart, up the steep 
hill to Rocca Giovine, and remounts only when the donkey is well 
under way again. As we approach our destination, the hills become 
much steeper and loftier and draw close to the little stream, shutting 
it in on every side till it is all but impossible to detect either its 
entrance to or exit from the rolling plateau which constitutes, as 
it were, the pit of an amphitheater. Here we hitch our donkey and 
follow a rude pathway through the rolling fields, climbing numerous 
stone walls, till we reach the ridge of the low foothill, on the north- 
erly slope of which the supposed site of Horace’s villa is located. 
We climb another wall and find our driver already scraping 
away the surface soil and exposing to view a stretch, several feet 
square, of tessellated pavement, composed of alternate insertions 
of tiny squares of black serpentine and white marble. Our driver- 
guide assures us that this pavement extends over a considerable 
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area, a fact which I verify by running my walking stick here and 
there through the six inches or more of overlying earth. On the 
outer edge of the area, where the pavement is beginning to break 
up, we remove the earth and gather a handful of the little peg- 
shaped tesserae, perhaps an eighth of an inch square on the top and 
half to three-quarters of an inch long. I cannot do better at this 
point than to quote briefly from an article by Professor R. H. Borge 
in the Journal of the British and American Archaeological Society of 
Rome, for the years 1894-95. In this article Professor Borge says: 

It was reserved for the learned Abbé de Sanctis of Tivoli and the Abbé 
Capmartin de Chapuy, an enterprising Frenchman, to determine the exact spot 
where Horace’s farmhouse stood. Toward the middle of the last [i.e. the eight- 
eenth] century De Sanctis induced Baron de Santodille, Ambassador of Tuscany 
to the Holy See, to carry on excavations in the Valley of the Licenza with a view 
to ascertain whether any remains of the poet’s farmhouse were still extant. 
The excavations were directed by the Abbé de Sanctis himself, who, after many 
patient and diligent researches, came upon the fragments of ancient walls in 
reticulated work, and the mosaic floors of six chambers. He discovered, also, 
an underground passage and a leaden water pipe marked ‘“‘M. Barrus’’; but, 
as nothing else was found to draw his attention, he was satisfied with the 
discovery he had made and the ground whereon the interesting remains stood 
was in part covered up again. His conviction that the ruins belonged to 
Horace’s country house, seeing the little advance made in archaeology at the 
time, rested chiefly on the fact that, at a short distance from them, at a tene- 
ment called Vigna la Carte, which is about 150 feet higher than the mound on 
which the ruins were discovered, a copious and perennial spring of cool water 
gushes out and gives rise to the river Digentia—“ Fons etiam rivo dare nomen 
idoneus” (Epist. i. xv1, 12). The late Chev. Berti, of the Public Works 
Department, found its volume to be two gallons two quarts per second and its 
temperature 51 degrees Fahrenheit. 

So much for Professor Borge and the learned Abbé de Sanctis 
and Capmartin de Chapuy, the latter of whom afterward published 
a curious and learned work on the subject in three large volumes. 

The walls of opus reticulatum were not in evidence at the time 
of my visit, having been reburied by De Sanctis and, apparently, 
never since excavated. They were, clearly, the walls of the base- 
ment story of Horace’s villa and the pavement seen by me was that 
of the six up-stairs chambers mentioned by De Chapuy in his three- 
volume work on the subject. The borders of the mosaic pavement 
were ornamented by black and white rhombs and triangles and the 
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tiling of one chamber was composed of a white ground with a border 
of black animals. The discovery of De Sanctis received official 
sanction from the local Tax Book, the estate on which the remains 
stand being entered in this book as the ‘‘ Villa d’ Orazio.”” These 
ruins are now generally accepted by scholars as marking the true 
site of Horace’s villa. Near the remains are numerous chestnut 
and olive trees, possibly descendants of those which stood there 
in Horace’s day. 

Just north of the pavement which I have described, and on the 
brow of the ridge, is a diminutive grotto, where are stored numerous 
remains—potsherds, rough vases, etc.—which have been dug up on 
the grounds adjoining the villa. Perhaps half a mile to the north, 
on a bold, jutting headland, across the ravine where winds the bed 
of the little stream, stands the village of Licenza, both village and 
stream bearing the same name, Licenza, as they bore the same 
name, Digentia, in Horace’s day. This was, doubtless, Horace’s 
nearest town and his short, stout figure must have been a familiar 
sight on its streets between the years 34 and 8 B.c. The lower 
slopes of Monte Campanile, the Lucretilis of Horace, at the foot of 
which lay his farm, are still scantily wooded with ilexes and holms; 
but the rest of the range, known as Monte Gennaro, which here 
encircles the valley of the Digentia, is entirely bare of trees, though 
covered apparently with a good growth of grass. Horace’s farm 
certainly covered the lower slopes of Lucretilis and possibly ex- 
tended as far as the confines of Vacuna. We do not know its 
extent, but he himself tells us that he leased portions of it to five 
freedmen, each with his own domicile, and kept eight slaves for 
the cultivation of the unrented portion. It is fair to assume a 
minimum of four jugera or, say, two and one-half acres, for each 
tenant and each slave, that being the maximum legal holding for a 
Roman citizen under the later republic, or a total of, say, thirty- 
three acres. It is more likely that the estate covered one hundred 
acres or more, as the upper reaches would have been suitable only 
for pasturage. If so, it would have extended from the Licenza 
well toward the top of Lucretilis, thus affording a considerable 
diversity of temperature and a considerable variety of crops. Some 
three or four hundred yards up the hill, to the west of the site of 
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the villa, is the cascade known as the Fons Bandusiae. This is 
today, whatever it may have been in Horace’s time, a considerable 
streamlet, pouring from an open aqueduct some ten feet high into 
an artificially shaped reservoir in the native rock, and thence, over 
the horseshoe-shaped rim of the latter, some twenty-five or thirty 
feet into what had once been a circular basin, fifty feet or more in 
diameter. The masonry along the outer edge of this lower basin 
was broken away in places and the water flowed away somewhat 
widely over the brow of the neighboring slope into a narrow channel 
below and thence into the Digentia. Along the basin’s rim were 
several symmetrically shaped stones of considerable size, which 
may have served as pedestals for the columns of an arbor, originally 
surrounding the basin. In their original state the two falls and the 
two basins, shut in by holms and ilexes above and below—several 
still remain—must have been wonderfully beautiful and, as 
Horace says, doubtless afforded refreshing coolness to the oxen, 
fatigued with the plow, and to the ranging flocks. It far surpassed 
my expectations and, in its prime, was surely worthy to rank as 
“fone of the famous fountains.” This little streamlet had flowed 
down the mountain side and plunged over the tiny precipice on its 
way to the Mediterranean for countless ages, unsung and unknown; 
but one day a poet touched it, as it were, with a magic wand, and, 
from that day to this, this little Sabine fountain has held a place 
in human interest beside that of Helen of Troy, of the Three 
Hundred who fell at Thermopylae, and of the fair peasant Maid of 
Orleans; and there it shall abide as long as human hearts leap up 
when they behold a rainbow in the sky or thrill with ecstasy as they 
catch the melodious note of the skylark, winging its upward flight. 

Fain would we have lingered longer in this region of loveliness 
and poetic association, but the long return journey bade us hasten. 
We reluctantly retrace our steps to the remains of the villa and 
take a last look at the peaceful hills—a treeless and waterless 
Buttermere—upon which the eyes of the Sabine poet rested so often 
and which brought to his pen so much of inspiration and to his 
spirit so much of contentment and philosophic calm. 

A less ardent lover of nature than Wordsworth, among the 
moderns, Horace was more dependent upon his fellows for his 
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happiness than was the poet of the Rothsay. With Horace the 
*‘noctes cenaeque deum”’ was a more dominant note than even the 
charming and incomparable phrases in which he catches and 
immortalizes the fleeting play of lights and shadows over the face 
of Lucretilis or the soft whisperings of the woodland nymphs in 
the ilex groves and olive orchards about his Sabine villa. The real 
Horace is so variant, so elusive, at once so shy and so confiding, that 
his critics and his interpreters almost never agree in their analysis 
of his personality. This manifoldness, even contradictoriness, of 
mood and profession it is which enables him to appeal sympatheti- 
cally to such widely different types of mind and makes him easily 
the best beloved of all the ancient writers—a Robert Burns among 
the classics. He is an epitome of all human nature. We can no 
more tell why we love him than why we do not love his modern 
antithesis, Dr. Fell. 

As we wend our way back to the main traveled road, where our 
diminutive donkey has been grazing while we have been alternately 
reflecting and rhapsodizing, we stop in an adjoining field to scru- 
tinize certain capitols, pedestals, and broken columns and water 
mains, the remains perhaps of a neighboring temple. Here the 
local peasants—for word of our little pilgrimage has spread rapidly 
through the neighborhood—crowd about us with insistent offers of 
well-stained, possibly time-stained, bits of marble, all, we are 
assured, from the ‘Villa d’ Orazio,” which they are eager to 
exchange for a few centissimi. We escape their importunities by 
precipitate flight and remount our ‘‘voiture,” and soon the little 
donkey is madly dashing along the descending roadway toward 
Vicovaro, to the sharply resounding cracks of our Jehu’s lash. We 
meet numerous peasants, on foot and on donkey back, returning 
from Vicovaro, which still, as in Horace’s day, is the market town 
of all this region. At Vicovaro we exchange our tired donkey for 
a larger and fresher one, and exchange, too, our driver, the father 
for the son, a presentable fellow seventeen or eighteen years old, 
and go, mostly on the gallop, to Tivoli, seven miles distant. We 
miss our four o’clock train, but escape the rain which comes 
on at dusk. The six o’clock train is a slow one and brings 
us, after endless stops and weary waitings at small way-stations, 
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to Rome—how pregnant the name!—at eight o’clock, in time for 
dinner. 

Another day we visit the small and ancient-looking stone build- 
ing in an open triangle at the junction of the Via Maecenate and 
Via Merulana, known as the Auditorium di Maecenate. Here were 
formerly located Maecenas’ villa and gardens on the Esquiline. 
Now, however, the Via Merulana is the scene of a turbulent life, 
half-petty business, half-crowded tenement, and swarms with 
innumerable dirty children. How many of these passing thousands, 
I wonder, know that the little time-stained and storm-beaten 
building yonder is all that remains of Maecenas’ famous Auditorium 
and that here Horace and Vergil were wont to meet the emperor 
Augustus and his great minister, Maecenas, and to give to them the 
first readings of those poems which have long been numbered 
among the priceless treasures of the world’s greatest literature. 
And I wonder, too, how many would understand or care, even if 
they knew. There, on the Esquiline and quite near to their great 
patron, both Vergil and Horace lived when in Rome. Somewhere 
in Maecenas’ garden, perhaps beneath the very street along which 
we are passing, Horace’s mortal part is said to have been buried. 
Wherever it was, his ashes have long since become part and parcel 
of old Mother Earth, from which they came; but his fame has 
filled the world in splendid fulfilment of his own prescient lines: 


I’ve reared a monument, my own, 
More durable than brass; 
Yea, kingly pyramids of stone 
In height it doth surpass. 


Rain shall not sap nor driving blast 
Disturb its settled base, 

Nor countless ages, rolling past, 
Its symmetry deface. 


I shall not wholly die, some part, 
Nor that a little, shall 

Escape the dark destroyer’s dart 
And his grim festival. 
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THE DELATORES IN THE REIGN OF TIBERIUS, 
AS DESCRIBED BY TACITUS' 


By W. W. Fuiint 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. 


In the administration of Roman law there was no public officer 
corresponding to a modern attorney-general. The prosecution 
of offenses against public law was left to private citizens. It is 
even said to have been regarded as the palladium of Roman 
freedom—this right of the citizen to originate a prosecution, and 
bring before the proper tribunal, the praetor, or the Senate, any 
offender whom his vigilance had detected; and there to make good 
his accusation by his own address and eloquence. 

As, in the transformation of the republic into the empire, the 
old forms and titles largely remained, so was this right of the private 
delator made to serve the ends of arbitrary power. The prosecu- 
tion of those who fell under the emperor’s displeasure could not be 
charged directly upon the government. The odium rested upon 
the informer. But the incentives to his activity were great also— 
the prospect of wealth and celebrity, the favor of the prince, and 
the power and influence which flowed from it. 

The lex majestatis, or, as we may say in modern phrase, the 
law of treason, has a prominent place in the reign of Tiberius. This 
law had come down from the days of the republic. But under it 
then, overt acts were tried, while words went unpunished. And 
we find it centuries later in the Jnstitutes of Justinian, under its 
old name of Lex Julia Majestatis, directed against those gui contra 
imperatorem vel rempublicam aliquid moliti sunt. 

Tacitus states that Augustus was the first to take cognizance 
of scandalous libels under this law, and later that Tiberius, stung 
by verses of unknown writers touching his cruelty, haughtiness, 

*A paper read at the meeting of the Classical Association of New Hampshire, 
February 17, 1912. 
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and disagreement with his mother, had replied to a question of the 
praetor, that the laws of treason must be enforced. 

We are asked to notice with what skill this class of cases was 
introduced by Tiberius. 

One Falanius was accused because he had admitted an infamous 
actor among the worshipers of Augustus, of whom there was a sort 
of college in every house; and because in selling his gardens he had 
sold a statue of Augustus. Against Rubrius the charge was brought 
that swearing by the name of Augustus he had committed perjury. 
Tiberius thereupon wrote to the consuls that heaven had not been 
decreed to his father that his honor should be turned to the destruc- 
tion of citizens; that the oath should be judged in the same way 
as if Rubrius had sworn falsely by Jupiter: Deorum injurias diis 
curae: ‘Let wrongs done to the gods be avenged by the gods.” 

Not long afterward Caepio Crispinus, quaestor, accused 
Granius Marcellus, praetor of Bithynia, of treason (majestatis 
postulavit), Romanus Hispo subscribing to the charge. Hispo then 
entered upon a course of life which the miseries of the times and 
men’s audacity made notorious; for, needy, unknown, restless, by 
means of secret accusations he insinuated himself into the confidence 
of a cruel prince, imperiled the life of every prominent man, and by 
acquiring influence with one man and hatred from all others, af- 
forded an example by following which men, from being poor became 
rich, from being despised came to be feared, contrived destruction 
for others and finally for themselves. 

So Tacitus pictures the delatores, or informers. 

In the second book of the Amnals is a detailed account of the 
trial of Libo Drusus, a youth of noble family, who could boast 
that the Caesars were his cousins and Pompey was his great-grand- 
father. The trial was brought on by informers. Tiberius, who 
had private information of Libo’s revolutionary designs, showed no 
signs of displeasure, but invited the giddy youth to his banquets, 
listened carefully to his words, and even made him praetor. The 
trial was hastened by Libo’s attempt to procure one Junius to 
raise for him by his verses the infernal shades. There was an array 
of eager prosecutors, but no advocate. The evidence consisted 
largely of Libo’s papers, one of which showed that he had consulted 
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soothsayers to know whether he was to have sufficient wealth to 
cover the Appian Way with money as far as Brundisium; and 
there were other such vain, foolish, and pitiful disclosures. On one 
paper was a list of senators and of the Caesars. The prosecution 
charged that against the names, and in Libo’s handwriting, were 
secret and vindictive marks. As Libo denied this, it was proposed 
to examine into the truth by putting his slaves to the torture; and 
because by an ancient decree of the Senate such a course was not 
permitted when the master was on trial for his life, Tiberius, cal- 
lidus et novi juris repertor, ordered the slaves to be transferred to the 
public agent, that they might be questioned without violation of 
the decree. Then the accused man asked for another day; went 
to his own home; and there at his last banquet, while soldiers 
moved about noisily in the vestibule where they could see and hear, 
he hurried from slave to slave, trying to put his sword into the hand 
of one after another, and begging them to end his life. They all 
fled. The lamp was overturned, and in confusion and darkness he 
was forced himself to inflict two fatal blows. Libo’s property 
was divided among his accusers. Those of them who were of 
senatorial rank were made praetors, extra ordinem. ‘Tacitus 
describes this case at length because then were put into practice 
those methods which for so many years preyed upon the republic. 

Meantime the peril of citizens daily increased. Every house 
was undermined by informers, and as formerly the state had 
suffered from crime so now it suffered from the law. 

Caesius Cordus, proconsul of Crete, was accused of extortion, 
and the charge of treason was added; which then became a part 
of all accusations. 

Caius Lutorius Priscus, a Roman knight, had written a cele- 
brated poem, lamenting the death of Germanicus, for which he had 
received from Tiberius a pecuniary reward. He was seized by an 
informer on the charge that he had recited to some ladies of rank 
another poem, which he had composed when Drusus was sick, and 
which, if Drusus had died, he boasted that he would have published 
with a still greater reward. This would hardly seem to us a serious 
offense. But after much debate in the Senate sentence went against 
Priscus; he was taken to prison and put to death immediately. 
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Lucius Ennius, a Roman knight, was accused of treason because 
he had converted an image of the prince to the ordinary uses of 
silver. But Tiberius forbade him to be held for trial; whereupon 
Ateius Capito cried out against the right of judgment being taken 
from the Senate, intimating that the offense was not only a personal 
insult to the emperor, but also a great crime against the state. 
We do not wonder that Tiberius is reported to have said as he 
departed once from the Senate, O homines ad servitutem paratos. 

The malice of Sejanus toward Agrippina and the children of 
Germanicus, coupled with the known aversion of Tiberius, became 
an incentive to informers. 

Caius Silius and Titius Sabinus were attacked by them, and the 
friendship of Germanicus proved fatal to both. Manius Lepidus 
appears here as a senator of wisdom and dignity, who maintained 
his influence with Tiberius, and yet used it constantly to promote 
the ends of mercy and justice. His opinion was that there should 
be conceded to the accusers only that part of Silius’ property which 
the law required, namely one fourth, and that the rest should pass 
to the children. The historian pauses to express a doubt whether 
the favor of princes is after all a matter of fate and chance, or the 
result of our own counsels, and whether it is not possible, even in 
the midst of tyranny and subserviency, to pursue an even course 
free from ambition and all its perils. 

Because Caecilius Cornutus, in a prosecution for treason, had 
fallen by his own hand, it was proposed to abolish the rewards of 
informers in cases where the accused took away their own lives 
before judgment was rendered; and the motion would have pre- 
vailed had not Tiberius taken his stand for the accusers, saying 
that it would be better to abolish the laws than to remove their 
guardians. 

Thus, says the writer, were the delatores, a race of men discovered 
for the destruction of the public and, never sufficiently restrained 
by penalties, attracted by rewards. 

Caius Cominius, a Roman knight, was convicted of writing 
an abusive poem against the prince, who caused a brief joy in the 
midst of so much sorrow by restoring him to the prayers of his 
brother. From this it was the more wondered at, that one who had 
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knowledge of better things and of the good report that follows 
mercy should prefer cruelty. And it was noticed that while on 
most occasions he was guarded in his manner and struggled with his 
words, he spoke with fluency and eloquency when coming to one’s 
relief. 

Cremutius Cordus was accused of a new crime. In his published 
annals he had praised Brutus, and called Cassius the last of the 
Romans. He now made an eloquent defense before the Senate, 
departed to his own house, and finished his life by fasting. Though 
the Senate decreed that his works should be burned by the aediles, 
they were concealed and preserved. 

There followed a continuous year of prosecutions; among which 
Fonteius Capito was acquitted of charges forged against him by 
Vibius Serenus. But no harm resulted to Serenus, from public 
hatred rendered the safer; for the busier the informer the more 
sacrosanct he became. 

Agrippina, when her cousin, Claudia Pulchra, was prosecuted 
by Domitius Afer, flying to Tiberius found him sacrificing to his 
father. She upbraided him for offering victims to the divine 
Augustus while persecuting his offspring. The divine spirit, she 
protests, is not imparted to mute images. ‘“‘I, his true image and 
sprung from celestial origin, am sensitive to the peril in which I am 
placed.” ‘ 

Tiberius now retired from Rome, ostensibly to dedicate a temple 
to Jove in Capua, but probably with no intention of returning 
to the city. For the remaining ten or eleven years of his reign we 
see him in the island of Capreae, occupying twelve different villas, 
and abandoned to the worst forms of vice; or, at times, hovering 
about the neighborhood of the great city, where he can see, as it 
were, the blood flowing in the houses, and the very hands of the 
executioners—quasi aspiciens undantem per domos sanguinem aut 
manus carnificum. 

Titius Sabinus, a friend to Germanicus and to his now persecuted 
family, was dragged to prison. To obtain evidence against him 
he was drawn by pretended friends to a room where three noble 
senators lay hidden between the roof and ceiling. As the old man 
poured out his heart in indignant lament over the cruelty of Sejanus 
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and the emperor, the three senators listened through the cracks, 
and noted well his words. Never at any time was the state more 
anxious and full of dread. People feared their nearest relatives, 
feared meetings, conversations, the ears of stranger or friend. 
Even inanimate things, roofs and walls, were carefully inspected. 
It would be impossible to give an adequate idea of the number of 
accusations and convictions that filled this part of the reign of 
Tiberius. He wrote frequent letters to the Senate, and under his 
influence the leading members practiced the lowest arts of informers, 
some openly, many in secret. 

Cocceius Nerva, a man of the highest position, learning, and 
character, and one of the closest friends of Tiberius, having seen 
enough of the miseries of the state, determined to die. Though 
Tiberius, hearing of his purpose, came to his side, and pleaded with 
him not to put such a stain upon the reputation of the emperor, he 
held to his purpose. 

Many sought death as a relief from the terror of prosecution; 
for thus by their wills they secured their estates to their children, 
and burial for their own bodies. A conviction would forfeit both. 
In that day such deaths were reckoned honorable. 

So does the reign of Tiberius draw to its end, in the thirty- 
seventh year of our era, and the seventy-eighth of the emperor’s 
life. Of his great ability we find in the annals of Tacitus abundant 
evidence, and of his sincere desire for an honest and abie administra- 
tion of the empire. But he was never popular, and, as his reign 
progressed, unpopularity deepened into a wide and general hatred 
among the people of Rome. What were his own reflections, and 
whether his policy of suspicion, delation, and terror, brought to 
him peace of mind in the end, or the sense of worthy success, we 
may gather from one of his later letters to his Senate: ‘‘What to 
write to you, Conscript Fathers, or how to write, or what at this 
time to be silent about altogether, may all the gods and goddesses 
destroy me more utterly than I feel that they are daily destroying 
me, if I know.” 
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Book Rediews 


Wie studiert man klassische Philologie? Ein Vortrag von 
Dr. Otto Crustus. Miinchen: Verlag von Ernst Reinhart, 


1g1t. Pp. 57. M. 1.50. 

This suggestive booklet deserves to be given wide publicity among grad- 
uate students of classical philology. It is no cut-and-dried presentation of a 
formal cursus, but the lucid and friendly advice of a master, who adds to ripe 
scholarship and a singular sensitiveness for finer values the experience of many 
a conference hour with university students, and a sincere interest in their 
soul’s welfare no less than in their academic promotion. The form is a real 
Vortrag, delivered ex tempore on the basis of an outline sketch, and lightly 
revised from a stenographic copy. One seldom sees in print (and more’s the 
pity) so lifelike an expression of personality. The tone is direct and unassum- 
ing, and a running thread of sly humor serves to heighten the moral earnest- 
ness. There is nothing ponderous or Olympian; the charm is that which is 
born of mastery and sincerity alone. 

The content is worthy of the form. It is a logos apotreptikos no less than 
protreptikos. The pedant and the dilettante are equally warned away. Classi- 
cal philology as “die Aufgabe die Schriftwerke und . . . . Kulturdokumente 
richtig herzustellen und richtig auffassen zu lehren: ‘Recte legere et recte 
jntellegere,’”’ is marked off from linguistics, history, and archaeology. Its 
difficulties and its high rewards are alike revealed, its principal problems 
sketched. The main divisions, “ Metrik,” “ Poetik,” “ Rhetorik,” “Literatur,” 
and “ Kulturgeschichte,” are outlined with illuminative statements showing why 
a knowledge of each is indispensable to the philologist, and the more recently 
developed fields, folk-lore, papyrology, the study of some literary yévos, etc., 
are brought to attention. The ‘Hauptziel, wissenschaftlich miindig zu 
werden,” is always insisted upon. But it is scarcely possible to summarize 
what is in itself a summary of a whole life-endeavor. Attention should, 
however, be called to two or three especially fine passages, as that about the 
relation between the type, or yévos, and the individual as the great problem 
of literary interpretation, and the significance of immediate contact through 
their works with the great personalities of antiquity (pp. 30ff.); the need of 
“eigenes Leben und Erleben,” which is often none too keenly realized (p. 24); 
and the closing words on “geistige Hygiene” (pp. 56f.). These are things 
that every graduate student of classical philology would do well to read and 
ponder, and that here and there perhaps even a professor might not without 


profit recall to mind. 
W. A. OLDFATHER 
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The Sentence Structure of Virgil. By ALBERT R. CRITTENDEN. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 1911. Pp. 72. 

In this interesting pamphlet the writer bases his work “upon the propo- 
sition that since language is the result of psychological forces, any compre- 
hensive study of its phenomena must rest upon psychological principles.” 
Accordingly he seeks to “determine whether the peculiar character of an 
author’s temperament manifests itself in the manner in which his thought 
unfolds, and whether in the case of a writer of strongly marked personal 
characteristics, like Virgil, these distinctive traits appear even amid the 
exigencies of conventional methods of expression.” 

There follows a somewhat extended introduction inquiring into the nature 
and structure of the sentence in general according to the most modern con- 
ception of this, and then an application of the writer’s theory to selected 
passages from various writers and from Virgil in particular. He finally 
makes an interesting application of his method of study of sentence structure 
as solutions of the problem of the authenticity of the minor works ascribed 
to Virgil. He concludes that the evidence is wholly against the Virgilian 
authorship of the Ciris. “If Virgil wrote the Ciris, he must have disguised 
his style so that it was totally unrecognizable, or else his style was so altered 
after its composition as absolutely to efface its distinctive characteristics. 
A similar application of the method to the Culex “indicates a tolerably strong 
probability that we have here, in basis at least, a genuine Virgilian work, 


of very early date.” 
F. J. M. 


On the Tibur Road: A Freshman’s Horace. By GEORGE MEASON 
WHICHER and GEORGE FRISBIE WHICHER. The Princeton 


University Press, 1911. 

This is a charming little book of translations, paraphrases, and parodies, 
in a wide variety of styles and meters, by a New York professor and an Amherst 
undergraduate. It reminds one forcibly now of Austin Dobson, and now of 
Eugene Field, F. P. Adams, or B. L. Taylor. The ballades and rondeaux are 
beautifully done, and the humorous and frivolous parts are less exuberant and 
more chastened than such paraphrases often are. 

The dedication is a rondeau “‘To Our Best Third”; this is followed by a 
ballade that gives title to the book. The rollicking paraphrase of Icci beatis 
concludes: 

Well, well, what next ? what can’t be true, 
If you, who’d grown so steady, 

Have caught the Cuban fever, too, 

And start, all fired for daring-do, 
Rough-Ridering with Teddy; 
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If you, a settled, sober Grad., 

Have hocked your Kent and Story, 
Your BLackstonE—lately all your fad— 
To buy your kit, and Khaki-clad 

Are off for dust and glory. 


The humor is not always superficial, as attest these lines from i. 23, “ Indited 
by Samuel Johnson, Esq.”’: 
If vernal Zephyrs on the branches light 
And shake the leaves (in Dr. Bentley’s spite). 


Once only is there an attempt to transplant the original meter: 
Hateful, Page, to me is the pomp of Persia; 
Garlands even, plaited with bast, displease me; 
Cease then seeking places wherein the roses 
Linger late-blooming. 

The last chapter, “‘Flaccus Diversified, or Every Poet His Own Horace,”’ 
contains some exceedingly clever parodies. Vixi puellis, “Lilted by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne,” is particularly effective, as is Scriberis Vario, “To M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa, By R. K., Author of Bobbs: and Other Irreverences.” 
From Eheu fugaces, “As it sounded to Thomas Gray,” comes 

Full many a child of the all-bounteous earth 

O’er Lethe’s dark, unfathomed wave has passed; 
Nor pride of Power avails, nor Royal Birth; 

The weary Ploughman thither plods at last. 


One could wish the book were twice as long as it is. Only with regret does 
one come to the sonnet that forms the epilogue: 


Comes the enchanter with Digentian wand, 
Not with a soul apart nor bosom steeled; 
He smiled upon the world, and smiling, healed; 
Singing to his companions, few and fond, 
Familiar joys of fireside and of field— 
Ah me, that men should seek for aught beyond! 


ArTHuR W. HopGMAN 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


January 20, 1912 


Thesaurus linguae Latinae epigraphicae: A Dictionary of the Latin 
Inscriptions. By Grorce N. Otcott. Rome: Loescher 
& Co., Vol. I: Fascicles 16-19 (Apis-Arge). $0.50 per 
fascicle. 


In notices of the early fascicles of this dictionary (cf. C. J., I, p. 208; III, 
p. 292; V, 377) the attention of the reader was called to the way in which 
this work differs in its plan and scope from the Dizionario Epigrafico of de 
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Ruggiero. In spite of this difference in purpose, however, Olcott’s lexicon has 
great value for the student of antiquities, as comes out clearly in such articles 
as those on A pollinaris, aqua, aquae, Arabicus, and arcus. The mere collection 
and classification of the material under agua and arcus, for instance, lead to 
the identification, location, and dating, so far as it can be done, of the aque- 
ducts and triumphal arches of the empire; the list of Roman watering-places 
under aguae throws light upon an interesting side of Roman life, while the 
inscriptions quoted under 4A pollinaris, Aquitanus, and Arabicus are of great 
value in the study of military and political history. 

The articles covering the greatest space are those under the rubrics 
A pollo, aqua, ara, and arca, which run respectively to ten, eighteen, thirty-two, 
and eleven columns. Outside of proper nouns and adjectives only one of 
Olcott’s words (apothnescon) fails to appear in the Thesaurus linguae Latinae. 

A careful examination of this part of the dictionary shows that it has been 
prepared with that judgment, thoroughness, and scholarly accuracy which 
characterized all the author’s work. With the completion of these fascicles 
Professor Olcott laid down his pen, never to take it up again. The year of 
leisure which he had been spending in Rome had enabled him to make rapid 
progress; he worked without cessation, and the day before the end came found 
him at his table in the library of the American School. It may well be hoped 
that some provision will be made to carry to its completion the task which he 


began so well but had to leave unfinished. 
FRANK Frost ABBOTT 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Greek Architecture. By EpirH A. Brown. London: Adam & 
Charles Black (The Macmillan Company, Agents), 1909. Pp. 
xiv+131; 48 illustrations. $1.00. 

This volume is the third in a series on ‘‘Great Buildings and How to Enjoy 
Them” written especially for the amateur. The other two are on Gothic 
Architecture and Norman Architecture. There are 36 pages of text in four 
chapters giving general information to prepare the reader for the gallery of 
illustrations which forms the second part of the book. Opposite each full- 
page illustration is information usually given under three heads, “ Historical 
Note,” “Architectural Note,’”’ and “General Note.’”’ These notes are made 
up of well-selected and dependable matter and are of fair fulness; those on 
the Hera temple at Olympia, for example, containing two hundred words. 
There are some things one would like to see different, as, for example, fuller 
statement in regard to materials and construction, clearer definition of some 
terms, such as prostyle and in antis, a more lucid style generally, the inclusion 
of the Epidaurus stadium, and more than two Asia Minor subjects among the 
illustrations. It is, however, a useful book for a teacher of classical literature 
or history in the secondary schools to have at hand and to put into the hands 
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of students. The 48 illustrations are half-tones from photographs and are 
for the most part excellent; and there are in addition four pages of plans 
and detail drawings. One dollar, or two cents apiece, for the pictures alone 
with the accompanying notes would be reasonable, but here we have text and 


neat board and cloth binding besides. 
S. EBERSOLE 
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